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Welcome, 

New Members 

Ottawa Area 

Diane Chapman 

Trevor & Mary Comfort 

Deirdre Furlong 

Joanne & Robert Johnson 

Kevin MacDonald 

Lucie Thompson 

Dr. John & Betty Valberg 
Mrs. A. Wills 

Jeanne M. Wolfe 

Other Areas 

Richard Cawthom 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Carol Griffin 

West Hill, Ontario 

Margo Holt 

Coldwater, Ontario 

Mrs. E.G. Skelton 

Toronto, Ontario 


from the Editor... 


This issue is the fifth and last one of Volume 16. With 
264 pages, this volume ties with last year's as the largest so 
far in Trail & Landscape 's history. 

Putting out Trail & Landscape is a project involving many 
people to write articles, to referee them, to take black and 
white photographs, and to collect news. Marc Guertin prepared 
the titles and most of the maps and drawings; Allan Reddoch 
and Dave Head made most of the black and white prints. Dorothy 
Greene lined up the typists and proofreaders who prepare the 
camera-ready text in the National Museum of Natural Sciences 
under the supervision of Jim Montgomery. This year, eight 
typists, Margaret Beddoe, Marjorie Bond, Vicki Churchill, Mona 
Coleman, Jean Hastie, Lorraine MacPhee, Catherine Montgomery, 
and Colette Petschke, and four proofreaders, Marjorie Bond, 
Barbara Campbell, Eileen Evans and Geraldine Knight, shared 
this task. The almost 1100 copies of each issue were prepared 
for mailing by Lise Meyboom and her helpers, Jennifer Chaundy 
and Helen Gilliatt. 

Bill, Peter and I express our appreciation to all these 
people for helping us make Trail & Landscape possible. We also 
thank the Acting Directors of the National Museum of Natural 
Sciences and Mrs. Dorothea Skinner for making the Museum typing 
facilities available to us. 
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It's quickly apparent by following Bill Gummer's Council 
Reports in Trait & Landscape that the Club is becoming increas¬ 
ingly active in environmental issues. Not that we regularly 
chain ourselves to baby seals or camp on smoke-stacks to protest 
acid rain ... I doubt that you'll ever see our organization 
become so aggressive or sensationalist in the pursuit of envi¬ 
ronmental protection measures! As concerned and knowledgeable 
naturalists, however, we have the responsibility of sharing our 
expertise with others in a reasonable manner. It's neither 
appropriate nor effective in this day and age to expect govern¬ 
ments to provide all of the environmental protection and safe¬ 
guards needed to ensure the continuation of representative 
natural landscapes and ecosystems. We must argue the case for 
environmental integrity intelligently and with some passion in 
order to persuade others. We must also pressure political 
leaders into taking the necessary action. 

In response to these pressing needs, we have become active 
rather than passive in the regional, provincial and national 
debates. No longer do we wait for an issue to involve us; we 
go to it first. We do this, of course, only when we're sure 
that the expertise within the Club is sufficient to ensure that 
our voice will be informed and intelligent, and will make a 
positive contribution. 


And what has this new activism brought us? It has brought 
a great deal of extra work for a number of extremely dedicated 
and knowledgeable members, for starters! Our Conservation 
Committee consists of an amazingly talented bunch of people. 

Their efforts, and those of individual members, are really pay¬ 
ing off. 

The most immediate "pay-off" is the high degree of credi¬ 
bility that Club submissions enjoy. Our correspondence is no 
longer answered by a form letter and/or by a ministerial assist¬ 
ant. In recent months, for example, I have received personally- 
signed letters from two provincial premiers, eight federal cab¬ 
inet ministers, several provincial ministers, the Regional Muni¬ 
cipality of Ottawa-Carleton chairman, the mayors of Ottawa and 
Kanata ... and so on. Often as not, these letters are lengthy, 
point-by-point discussions of the questions and observations of 
our submissions. Such efforts demonstrate that the Club, through 
its expert and committed membership, can enter the important 
environmental debates of today and is considered a force to be 
listened to. 


Stephen Gawn's article on page 240 discusses the history 
of the Conservation Committee and describes many of its current 
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issues; I recommend it to you. A closer look at two of the 
issues he raises there will serve to illustrate the impact of 
this new activism. 

In response to a strongly worded Club letter deploring the 
deteriorating state of Ontario parks. Premier Davis directed 
Natural Resources Deputy Minister Bill Foster to meet with us 
here in Ottawa. This highly unusual directive surprised even 
the local Natural Resources staff. Mr. Foster came to Ottawa 
in April and, with Regional Director John Oatway and District 
Manager Jim Bailey, was shown about by Roger Taylor and me. 

After a morning in the field examining some of the Club's areas 
of concern first hand, we joined several Conservation Committee 
members for wide-ranging discussions on a number of important 
topics. These ranged from raccoon dogs and Ontario Parks to the 
Ontario Endangered Species Act. Mr. Foster didn't rush back to 
Queen's Park immediately to draft new legislation, of course, 
but he did become more aware of the legitimate concerns of 
naturalists in this area (and throughout the province). In 
addition, we discussed these local and provincial issues in a 
candid and informed way that offered him and his staff a new 
perspective. This productive, spirited and enjoyable dialogue 
removed barriers between ourselves and these senior environmen¬ 
tal decision makers. THAT, surely, was much more valuable than 
chaining ourselves to baby seals I 



Left to right. Bill Foster (OMNR Deputy Minister), Roger Taylor, 
Jim Bailey (OMNR District Manager), and John Oatway (OMNR 
Regional Director) lunching and discussing in the South March 
Highlands Natural Environment Area on April 26, 1982. 

photo by Dan Brunton 
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Another particularly important issue involves the proposed 
amendment to the Official Plan of the Regional Municipality of 
Ottawa-Carleton that permits rezoning of a portion of the South 
March Highlands Natural Environment Area. On the initiative of 
an individual member we lodged an official appeal before the 
Ontario Municipal Board. Throughout the winter we prepared our 
case under the expert guidance of lawyers George Hunter and Ron 
Tomask and, ultimately, our arguments were deftly put before the 
Board by Ian Stoffer. At the time of writing the Board's 
decision has not been issued, but even if we are unsuccessful 
in this fight, we have achieved much. We have served notice 
to the developers in the Region that we will fight hard to 
protect the integrity of Natural Environment Areas and that such 
a contest will cost them considerable time and money. We have 
also demonstrated to ourselves for the first time that the Club 
is willing to enter legal battles on particularly important 
issues if need be. 

When I say that the Conservation Committee did this or that 
the Club did that, I really mean that individuals, acting in 
concert with others and on behalf of the Club, have been 
responsible for these achievements. THAT is the key to the 
success, the expertise and the credibility of the Club. We 
have over 1500 members (1000 locally), and when each adds his 
or her contribution to a particular debate by writing an elected 
official, attending hearings or collecting information, we 
become a formidable environmental voice. The excellent atten- 
dence by Club members at the Open House meetings regarding 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources draft District Land Use 
Strategies and the large number of letters sent to Queen's Park 
concerning the Ontario Wetlands Policy are good examples. Both 
issues benefited significantly from the involvement of indivi¬ 
dual Club members, and the results will reflect that contribu¬ 
tion. 

In my previous President's Message, I encouraged members 
to expand their knowledge of the workings of the natural world 
and argued that, for us, this was the key to the eighties. 

It's not enough, however, just to gather information; we need 
to share that knowledge and make our concerns known. If each 
of us does something individually, the collective effect will 
be a generous contribution to the solution of environmental 
problems facing us in this decade. 
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ings 

Val Bernard Ladouceur 
Bruce M. Di Labio 

June, July and August may be only three months, but this 
period is long enough to include the end of spring migration, 
the start and finish of the nesting season (for most species), 
and well over a month of autumn migration. Weather conditions 
for June, July and August are described by the words: wet, 
gorgeous (weekends excepted) and cool. The birding was also a 
mixed bag. 

Grebes: A report of a Red-necked Grebe on June 10 was late. 

Cormorants: Up to 12 Double-crested Cormorants were observed 

in early June; one or two birds summered and more moved into 
the area by August. (Notice the three seasons.) 

Waterfowl: Approximately 22-25 Canada Geese could be observed 
at Shirley's Bay where they breed. Single birds were observed 
at Almonte and at Nepean Bay. 

The Ottawa River's water level was down considerably by 
mid-July, and from that time on good numbers of Black Ducks, 
Mallards and Blue-winged Teal could be seen between Britannia 
and Shirley's Bay. Small numbers of American Widgeon and 
Pintail were present also, while Gadwall were very scarce this 
summer. A number of Shovelers had moved into the Ottawa area 
by mid-August. 

Wood Ducks are really doing well as one probably could 
find well over a hundred individuals between Britannia and 
Constance Bay. The setting up of additional nesting boxes in 
the Shirley's Bay and Constance Bay areas seems to have helped 
this species. 

Diving duck reports included a few Redhead apparently 
summering in Rockland and scattered reports of Ring-necked 
Duck, Lesser Scaup and Common Goldeneye from some of the rivers 
and sewage lagoons in the area. Black Scoter appeared at 
Graham's Bay on June 6. 

A Red-breasted Merganser was seen on June 5. Hooded Mer¬ 
ganser numbers increased considerably on the Ottawa River 
during August, and, as usual, a number of non-breeding Common 
Mergansers summered here. 

Vultures, Hawks, Falcons: Turkey Vultures are doing very well 
in the northern and western parts of our area. It is hard to 
believe that this species was not recorded here until 1951. 


decent 

3ird Sight 
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Interesting hawk and falcon observations include two very 
late Rough-legged Hawks in mid-June, Peregrine Falcon reports 
on June 29 (Munster) and July 4 (Rockland), and two adult birds 
roosting on the Coates Building in Tunney's Pasture since early 
August. A Merlin was seen along the Ottawa River and at sewage 
lagoons from late July. 

Sandhill Crane: This rare species was noted up until mid-June 
in the Malakoff area west of North Gower. 

Yellow Rail: One bird was seen in Richmond Fen on August 7. 

This observation is interesting since it appears to prove that 
Yellow Rails stay here throughout the summer and not just until 
early to mid-July when they stop calling. 

Shorebirds: Approximately 25 species were recorded. Highlights 
included Whimbrel on June 6 and July 29, a Buff-breasted Sand¬ 
piper on August 10, a Red Phalarope on August 25, and 150 Lesser 
Golden Plover on August 28. 

There were frequent observations from mid-August of scarce 
but regular visitors such as Northern Phalarope and Stilt Sand¬ 
pipers, while Wilson's Phalarope and Ruddy Turnstones barely 
made an appearance. 

Gulls and Terns: A Little Gull was found at Britannia on June 
2, and a Lesser Black-backed Gull was located near Fallowfield 
and Greenbank Roads on August 28 and 29. Great Black-backed 
Gulls started to show up in August, much earlier in the autumn 
than they used to appear. 

Ottawa's sixth Forster's Tern was at Deschenes Rapids on 
June 13, and a Caspian Tern was sighted near Ottawa Beach on 
August 25. 

Cuckoos: Yellow-billed Cuckoos continue to be rare, but elusive, 

while Black-billed Cuckoos were present in very good numbers. 

Owls: The only highlight was the report that 12 Barred Owls 
were heard on August 22. 

Red-headed Woodpeckers: This species seems to be doing quite 
well as it can be found in several localities in our area in 
addition to their usual location behind the airport. 

Flycatchers: All nine breeding species were recorded. 

Wrens: Up to 30 Sedge Wrens could be found in Richmond Fen. 

This species is very scarce elsewhere in our area. Both House 
and Winter Wrens are doing very well as both species appear to 
have rebounded from the harsh winters of several years ago. 

Northern Mockingbird: There were many scattered reports of this 
scarce resident throughout the area. 
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Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher: One bird was seen from time to time at 
Innis Point from late July into August. 

Loggerhead Shrike: After making a modest comeback the last 
couple of years, very few were seen this summer. There was a 
report of at least one successful nesting. 

Vireos, Warblers: Yellow-throated Vireos were observed in the 
Gatineau on June 9 and June 22. Golden-winged Warbler were 
encountered in several areas, but their main stronghold continues 
to be Lac Philippe. Two Louisiana Waterthrushes, the second 
and third Ottawa records for this species, appear to have 
summered in the Gatineau and may even have bred. 

Northern Cardinal: An exceptional winter has been followed by 
an equally good summer as five successful nestings were reported 
and many singing males were heard. 

Rufous-sided Towhee: This species continues to be scarce and 
local with no apparent improvement in the last few years. 

Sparrows: The Breeding Bird Atlas program has enabled us to 

discover many new breeding areas of Grasshopper Sparrows in the 
region. Clay-coloured Sparrows, while gradually improving in 
numbers, are not nearly as widespread as Grasshopper Sparrows, 
but neither is their habitat. 

While this single episode of Recent Bird Sightings has 
covered at least a portion of three different seasons, the 
next episode will cover just one - autumn. It will take a 
third article to wrap up finally the autumn migration of 1982. 


* * * 

THE OTTAWA DUCK CLUB 
presents its 

SIXTH ANNUAL WILDLIFE ART SHOW 

prints - painting - carving 

Saturday 30 October 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. 
Sunday 31 October 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

at the Nepean Sportsplex 
Admission $1.00 

Come early for the best selection. 
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Entry to Green's Creek Sewage Plant 

You may remember the discussion of the joys of birding in 
such desirable locations as sanitary landfills and sewage 
lagoons that appeared in a recent issue of Tvai-l & Landscape 
(16(3): 131 (1982)). Surprising as it may seem to be, gaining 
access to such sites can be difficult some times. It was for 
this reason that we made arrangements with the Regional Munici¬ 
pality of Ottawa-Carleton (RMOC) for Club members to be permit¬ 
ted entry into the landfill site at Moodie Drive in Nepean. 

There was a problem about access into the Green's Creek sewage 
lagoons (far too complicated to go into here) that has necessi¬ 
tated a similar arrangement being developed for that facility. 
Tom Hanrahan, Chairman of the Birds Committee, and John Sankey 
have carried the ball very effectively on this one and have 
made all of the arrangements with Regional Works Commissioner, 
Frank E. Ayers. 

The arrangements are as follows: 

1. Club members are permitted into the grounds of the 
sewage plant for bird watching purposes. They are 
permitted to drive their vehicles out to the lagoons 
but must keep to paved roads and drive slowly and with 
care. No driving is allowed beyond the pavement. 

2. All visitors must sign in with the staff in the control 
room on the eighth floor of the main building. Presen¬ 
tation of your Club membership card may be required. 

3. When large numbers of birders (say 10 or more) are 
present (which would normally occur only when a rare 
bird has been reported), they will have to post someone 
at the gate to regulate the number actually using the 
facility at any time. This is to avoid a possible con¬ 
flict with staff operations. 

4. Activity in the facility will be permitted only when 
facility staff consider it safe and convenient for 
people to be birding in the lagoons area. 

It is absolutely essential that individual members do their 
best to accomodate these reasonably simple and understandable 
requirements of entry. All birders were banned from the facili¬ 
ty for a short time because of previous difficulties, and it is 
only through the efforts of Club representatives and with the 
agreement of Mr. Ayers that members are being permitted into 
the lagoons area. We're putting the Club's good name on the 
line with this arrangement too! 


Daniel F. Brunton 
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Champlain Bridge Barrow's Goldeneye 

1973 - 1981 


Val Bernard Ladouceur and Bruce M. Di Labio 

On October 29, 1972, an immature Barrow's Goldeneye was 
observed near Champlain Bridge. Later that autumn and winter 
the bird could be seen at Remic Rapids. The following year, 
on November 8, Bruce Di Labio was walking on the path along the 
Western Parkway west of Champlain Bridge and spotted an adult 
male Barrow's Goldeneye. Ron Pittaway confirmed the bird the 
next day, and it was assumed that this bird was probably the 
same bird which had been here the previous winter. For seven 
more years the bird faithfully returned to its wintering loca¬ 
tion between Champlain Bridge and Kitchissippi Lookout. 

A change in the weather during the autumn would bring the 
bird to this location about the time that Scoters and numerous 
other duck species would appear in numbers. During the spring 
the Barrow's Goldeneye would leave its location when the ice 
broke and started to flow downriver. It is assumed that it was 
this bird which was seen at points further upriver later in 
the spring. 

Most of the Barrow's Goldeneyes in the east breed in 
northern Labrador, and most of them winter in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and points east. When the Ottawa bird was first 
reported, many people, particularly from southern Ontario, came 
to see it. The species is still quite rare in Ontario, although 
some are seen every year in the Oakville and Niagara regions, 
as well as at Ottawa. 

The male Barrow's Goldeneye differs from the Common Golden¬ 
eye by having a head glossed with purple instead of green, a 
white crescent instead of a white spot behind the base of the 
bill, more extensive black on the back "which extends as a black 
spur close to the waterline in front of the wing" (Godfrey 1966) 
and having extensive white patches on the wing. The Barrow's 
Goldeneye also differs somewhat in shape, having a higher, more 
abrupt forehead and longer hind-neck feathers. The bill is 
stubbier and narrower. The best field marks would be the black 
spur and the shape of the head. Our particular Barrow's Golden¬ 
eye had a long spur and a diminished crescent on the right side 
of the head. 

The Barrow's Goldeneye did not return in the autumn of 1981. 
Another Barrow's with a shorter spur and a better crescent, 
which had been wintering at nearby Parc Brebeuf the two previous 
winters, failed to show as well. Only a female bird showed up 
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at Parc Brebeuf for the winter of 1981-82. It appears that the 
Ottawa birding community has lost a faithful winter friend. 

Below is a chart of the latest spring and earliest autumn 
observations of the Barrow's Goldeneye between Champlain Bridge 
and Kitchissippi Lookout. 


Year 

latest spring 

earliest 

autumn 

1973 


Nov. 

8 

1974 

April 19 

Oct. 

19 

1975 

April 21 

Oct. 

17 

197 6 

April 15 

Oct. 

21 

1977 

March 26 

Oct. 

17 

1978 

April 19 

Oct. 

10 

197 9 

March 30 

Oct. 

13 

1980 

March 16 

Oct. 

18 

1981 

March 28 

— 



Literature Cited 

Godfrey, W.E. 1966. The Birds of Canada. National Museum 
of Canada, Ottawa. 


Club Publications and Other Items For Sale 


The following items may be ordered from The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists' Club, Box 3264, Postal Station C, Ottawa K1Y 4J5: 

Autobiography of John Macoun $12.50 plus 

$2.00 postage 


Transactions of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists ' 
Club and The Ottawa Naturalist - Index 

Songs of the Seasons (Centennial Bird Record) 


$25.00 plus 
$2.00 postage 

$8.50 * 


A Birder's Checklist of Ottawa $0.25 

Owl "Hasty Notes" $3.00 * 

Club Pin (brooch or clutch) $3.00 * 

Shoulder Patch $1.50 * 

A Guide to the Geology of the Ottawa District $1.50 

A Guide to the Geology of the Gatineau-Lievre District $1.50 

Butterflies of the Ottawa District $3.00 

(Trail & Landscape 16(1)) 

* Ontario residents add 7% sales tax 
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Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas 
1981 Report 


Bruce M. Di Labio and Val Bernard Ladouceur 

During the summer of 1981 the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas 
project was launched with the purpose of determining the distri¬ 
bution of the breeding birds of Ontario. It is a five year 
project with the results to be assembled in the form of an atlas 
describing the distribution and abundance of each nesting species 
in the province. 

The Ottawa region is one of a total of 42 regions to be 
surveyed. Our region consists of 76 10 km x 10 km squares (the 
fine, blue-lined grid squares shown on 1:250,000 topographic 
maps). (These maps can be obtained at Energy, Mines and Resources 
Information and Sales Centre, 580 Booth Street, or at Path Finder 
Air Surveys Ltd., 3363 Carling Avenue.) Volunteers or "Atlassers" 
choose one or more squares for which they attempt to obtain the 
best evidence of breeding possible for each species. The breed¬ 
ing evidence breaks down into four major categories: species 
observed, possible breeding, probable breeding, and confirmed 
breeding. These categories are further divided into more precise 
levels, each indicating stronger evidence of breeding. 

A minimum of sixteen hours of field work is required to 
complete a square. Additional hours spent in the field are 
recommended since, statistically, only 75% of the species are 
usually observed during the first sixteen hours. More time in 
the field will also mean more significant breeding evidence for 
more species. 

During the 1981 atlassing season, work was done in 18 out of 
the 76 squares in the Ottawa region. The minimum requirement 
of 16 hours of field work was completed in 10 of these squares. 

So far, 1982 looks more promising with atlassing being done in 
at least 30 squares. The 1982 results will be reported at a later 
date. 

Anyone interested in this project should contact 

Bruce M. Di Labio 
Regional Coordinator 
Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas 
telephone 729-6267. 
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A Fox — Owl Battle 



Bill Gummer 

That fuzzy gray thing that I found lying on the snow- 
covered surface of the frozen swamp behind the Jack Pine Trail 
in Stony Swamp turned out to be a very dead Great Homed Owl. 

The surface of the snow for many yards around was much disturbed 
and marked with wing scuffings, long irregular grooves and the 
paw marks of an animal in the dog family, I presume a fox. 

There were patches of urine and perhaps blood. Obviously a 
real battle had taken place, and it looked as if the fox had 
actually been dragged about - hence the furrows in the snow. 

The owl had a broken wing, and the rear end looked as if it had 
literally been chewed. It smelled of skunk, as such owls usual¬ 
ly do. 

We'll never know which began that battle, but from subse¬ 
quent conversations, I learned two lessons that I pass on to 
readers. First, be very cautious in handling any dead animals 
because of the hazard of rabies. And, second, if you find 
corpses, take them (in a bag) to the National Museum of Natural 
Sciences for examination. 
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The Seedathon Bird Count 

Almost two years ago the Birds Committee appointed Loney 
Dickson, Mark Gawn and me to a special subcommittee to deal with 
bird censuses and other birding events in the Ottawa area. The 
four annual birding events were discussed (Christmas, Spring and 
Autumn Censuses and the Baillie Birdathon), and two new events 
were proposed: the Owl Census (a resurrected and modified old 
idea) and an Autumn birding event to raise money for the Club 
bird feeders (the brainchild of Loney Dickson). Loney's brain¬ 
child became a reality last year as two parties raised $1000. 

This year's Seedathon was held on September 12 with one 
party participating (Dan Brunton, Roger Taylor and I). We 
struggled to record 105 species, a total which netted the Club 
about $500. Interesting finds included a Least Bittern; all the 
puddle duck species except for Shoveler; Bald Eagle; Osprey; 
Peregrine Falcon; 16 species of shorebirds including 193 Lesser 
Golden Plover, 1 Ruddy Turnstone, 60 Common Snipe, 3 Stilt Sand¬ 
piper, 1 Baird's Sandpiper and 1 Northern Phalarope; A Great 
Horned Owl; 2 Barred Owl; 1 Long-eared Owl; 6 species of thrush; 
and 1A species of warbler (which isn't spectacular). 

We left Dan's place at A:22 a.m. on a gorgeous, warm, slight¬ 
ly misty morning. By 6:A0 a.m. we had recorded 31 species, in¬ 
cluding all our owl and thrush species. Whip-poor-will, 3 American 
Woodcock, 2 Virginia Rail, 2 Marsh Wren and Swamp Sparrow. We 
then visited Munster and Richmond Sewage Lagoons (Northern Phal¬ 
arope, 60 Common Snipe and many other shorebirds), the Duck Club 
area behind Shirley's Bay (Bald Eagle), and had checked Britannia 
Woods (1A species of warbler and an excellent view of a Least 
Bittern flying) by 12:30 p.m. By this time we had 92 species. 

We added Black-bellied Plover and Ruddy Turnstone at Ottawa Beach, 
and then circled the west end, where we picked up Lesser Golden 
Plover, Horned Lark, Peregrine Falcon and Common Merganser. 

Between 2:30 and 5:30 p.m. we remained at 98 species. A 
visit to the Quebec side did not produce much. We attempted to 
look for more hawks at Champlain Lookout, but the hot, hazy con¬ 
ditions provided poor visibility. Shortly before 5:30 p.m. we 
found a Kingbird at Wychwood, and a Great Crested Flycatcher 
several minutes later was our one hundredth species. Species 
number 101 was an Osprey along Aylmer Road; number 102 was a 
Baird's Sandpiper at Ottawa Beach, and 103 was Stilt Sandpiper 
at Shirley's Bay shortly after 7 p.m. About 25 minutes later 
we found Redhead and Greater Scaup to allow us to finish with 
105 species, one better than last year's total. 

Dan, Roger and I would like to thank all those who sponsored 
us and helped make this event a success. Vat Bernard. Ladouceur 
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Night Rain 


Sheltered by the darkened window, curtain-screened, 

I watch the driving night rain chase along the street 

past quiet houses, clipped lawns, coach lanterns. 

Car wheel crescendos burst through rain's cacophony 

and white eyes beam, reflect, along slick asphalt. 

Swift daylight flashes isolate each falling droplet, 

convulse and shiver through the smoke-grey clouds; 

moments pass until the thunderous disturbances 

retreat half a sky away. Rain tempo slows. 

Light winds stir, sweep the leaf-littered roadway, 

toss the fragile silver maple boughs to dry them. 

Unruly branches of crab apple trees shake, 

stretch to the spreading silhouettes of stately elm. 

Westward, where the moon will travel, 

the tapered minarets of blue spruce make shadows 

armed with pliant limbs. The only sound is whispered. 

Somewhere between this pause and day's beginning, 

when 1 am burrowed blanket-deep in sleep, 

small soft-footed creatures will emerge from lairs 

ready to explore the freshened promise of night rain. 

Linda Jeays 
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The Conservation Committee 


Stephen Gawn 

"... to promote the appreciation, preservation and conser¬ 
vation of Canada's natural heritage ..." is one of The Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists' Club's objectives. The Club goes a long way 
in meeting this objective through the actions of its Conserva¬ 
tion Committee. This committee acts as the environmental watch 
dog of the Club and takes either an advisory or advisary role 
as is needed. The Committee concerns itself primarily with 
local issues and concerns but often tackles provincial and 
national concerns as well. 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club was founded in the days 
of discovery and limitless resources. Times changed, and by the 
1930s enlightened field naturalists realized that they would 
have to try to preserve the natural world they were studying. 
However, other field naturalists found it difficult to accept 
this radical activist responsibility. Because of the conserva¬ 
tism of the scientific community, it took many years before the 
Club was able to combine successfully the roles of factual 
scientist/researcher and concerned environmentalist. 

For many years individual Council members handled most of 
the Club's environmental action, but by the early 1970s environ¬ 
mental issues were getting too numerous and too complex to 
handle in that manner. The solution was to strike a new com¬ 
mittee which had the job of co-ordinating and handling environ¬ 
mental action. Thus, in 1972 the Conservation Committee was 
born, known in its early years as the Research and Briefs 
Committee. 

The hardworking Committee has involved itself in numerous 
environmental issues. Perhaps the longest standing is the 
Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton's designation of en¬ 
vironmentally significant areas. In 1970 we identified for the 
Region 18 significant natural areas. These areas were incorpor¬ 
ated in the draft Official Plan, which we also commented on. A 
few years later we responded to the Regional planning staff's 
report on natural environment areas. The same year the Region's 
Planning Committee examined each area in turn and decided on 
the most appropriate land use for each. For many of the areas 
the protective buffer zones were reduced, and the permitted uses 
were relaxed. The southern third of one of these areas, the 
South March Highlands, was designated a Special Study Area to 
allow a road to run along its edge. In 1981 Campeau Corporation 
applied successfully for an amendment to the Official Plan that 
would allow housing in this area. We were shocked that the 
Region bowed to the developer's wishes, and we requested an 
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Ontario Municipal Board hearing along with the Wildlife Society 
of Canada and the Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunters. 

The hearing took place during the first week of June, and as of 
the time of writing no decision has been released. 

The Committee has been involved heavily with the local 
office of the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources. Most of 
the environmentally significant land acquired by the Region is 
turned over to be managed by this Ministry. We have had con¬ 
cerns in the past because the Ministry has used the land for 
both forestry and conservation. We hope that the just-released 
draft District Land Use Strategy will help to resolve this sort 
of conflicting land use. Conservation Committee members attend¬ 
ed the Open Houses at which the Strategy was unveiled, and we 
have prepared a brief outlining strengths and weaknesses of the 
Strategy. 

Other issues that we have been involved in include raccoon 
dogs, Highway 16 route, Mooney's Bay chlorination, Ontario Wet¬ 
lands policy, Beaufort Sea oil pollution, whaling, Chaudiere 
Rapids snow dump, Gryfalcon harvesting, acid rain, gypsy moth 
spraying. South Gloucester Special Study Area and Sunshine 
Village. Readers wishing further details are urged to read the 
Committee's annual report in The Canadian Field-Naturalist and 
to read Council Reports, Conservation Activities and President's 
Messages in Trail & Landscape. 

Who are the members of the Conservation Committee? Some 
Committee members are professionally involved in the field of 
natural history, while others have no professional qualifications 
at all. But despite the wide range of experience and expertise, 
the Committee is united by a common bond: a desire to help 
conserve our environment. If you share this desire, you may 
wish to join our team; however, being a member of the Conserva¬ 
tion Committee is not a prerequisite for conservation activities. 
Any Club members who have concerns about environmental issues 
are urged to act as individuals. Every voice and every letter 
counts in defense of the environment. 

Those members wishing further details on the Conservation 
Committee or on any environmental matter are invited to contact 
the new Conservation Committee Chairman, Roger Taylor (731-9270). 
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Birds in the Garden II. 

Bill Gummer 

***** a Warbling Vireo, not necessarily always the same one, 
has sung from neighbouring trees for many years. He would often 
enough sing from the Silver Maple in the corner of the lot, and 
if he moved far enough over, we could say that he was singing 
in our garden. One early July day I was surprised to hear him 
singing away as if in early May or June, or even more steadily. 
Moving under the tree I soon spotted him singing as usual on 
an interior branch rather low in the tree. He dashed off and 
I thought he'd been surprised, perhaps by finding himself only 
a metre or so above my head instead of his usual 10 metres up 
in the tree. However, he quickly appeared with a large moth¬ 
like insect (call it a moth) in his mouth; he held it on the 
branch with his feet and pulled off the wings and legs. Then 
he was left with a caterpillar-like body which he picked up and 
held crosswise in his bill. For the next few minutes he sat 
there, mouth propped open by the body of the moth, and sang his 
full song over and over, with no movement that I could see in 
his bill. He sounded just as if he couldn't believe his luck 
in landing such a large meal. 

***** on a mid-July afternoon there was a fuss in the little 
maple, and suddenly something fell out of it onto the lawn. 

Not dead leaves or a nest, I thought, and then I realized that 
I was looking at a small bird, sparrow-like in colour and shape, 
head first in the grass with tail in the air and wings partially 
folded like a diving falcon. Then I saw that there were two 
birds together, head down. There was no movement, and I had 
decided that they were dead when wings began to flutter and up 
came the heads. They were beak to beak, as far as I could tell. 

Suddenly they separated, and there, not three metres away, 
began a real warrior's dance. First one bird and then the other, 
but never both together, would shoot a half metre into the air, 
facing the other and only centimetres apart. And then again 
they fell to the ground bill to bill. 

When they separated this time they rose in an airborne 
version of the dance, filling the air over the nicotians and 
flax with loops and barrel rolls and all the frantic moves that 
two small birds are capable of making. With a scoot they dis¬ 
appeared over the honeysuckle hedge - not a sound out of them 
all this time. 

It all happened so quickly that I never got beyond wonder¬ 
ing why they were doing what they were doing. In retrospect it 
is shocking to realize that I have no real idea what species of 
sparrow they were I 
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A Close Encounter of the Otter Kind 


Peter Hall 

The annual Christmas Bird Count for Ottawa last December 20 
was drawing to a close for Jeff Harrison and me. One last look 
for ducks near the Britannia Yacht Club would finish the day. 

The sun was just starting to set. 

Sitting in their car out of the cold wind blowing off the 
Ottawa River and also looking for ducks to splash down for the 
night were Hue Mackenzie and Jo Ann Murray. The ducks were 
there, Hue and Jo Ann told us, but so was an otter. They had a 
look at it swimming through the cold, rapid current towards the 
long, skinny spit of an island that parallels the shore. 

Anxious to see my favourite of all mammals, we stepped on 
the ice at the edge of the river just as a low figure made its 
way along the ice on the spit. Through the binoculars, I could 
make out our quarry "belly-bumping" along the ice in typical 
otter fashion. It had something in its mouth but was too far 
away to make out clearly. 

The otter stopped, appeared to see us, and sleekly dove into 
the swift-moving current. We thought that was the end of the 
show as it would swim down with the current or dive under. It 
surprised us by heading across the current in our general direc¬ 
tion with its prize, whatever it was, still clenched in its 
teeth. The sleek mammal came up on the ice on our side, about 
10 metres downstream. 

Not yet finished its journey, it proceeded to "belly-bump" 
towards us along the ice shelf. Right opposite us, about three 
metres away, it stopped and surveyed us somewhat short-sightedly, 
jaws shut tight on what appeared at this shorter distance to be 
a desiccated frog or toad carcass. 

Seemingly satisfied that we were either unimportant or 
harmless (in its life we were both), it proceeded along the ice, 
the setting sun illuminating its beautiful reddish-brown coat. 

We looked at each other and let our breath out at the same 
time. I didn't even realize I had been holding mine. A thor¬ 
oughly unexpected and delightful ending to a day of birding. 


The drawing of the otter by Brenda Carter cm the following 
pages is reproduced with the kind permission of the artist. 
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Ottawa Mushrooms: 
Collector's Items for the Fall 

Ross Anderson 

As an architect looking back in my sketch-books, I realize 
that the distance I have come in learning to recognize and 
appreciate wild mushrooms is equalled only by the distance I 
still have to go. Some of my earlier Lepiotas turned out to be 
Agaricus, and some of the subjects, quite frankly, have no name 
at all. 

That was before we lived in Ottawa. There is no excuse 
for remaining in doubt about the identity of a mushroom here. 

A good specimen delivered early in the morning to the attention 
of Dr. Scott Redhead at the Mycology Laboratory of the Central 
Experimental Farm, usually brings a response before the end of 
the day. Sometimes I think the response is even quicker if I 
hit on a rare species which is not good to eat! 

The following notes and sketches are personal rather than 
scientific, but they are based on several years experience in 
Ottawa where my list of delicious edibles is now approaching 
thirty. One memorable year we picked and ate mushrooms in every 
month except February and March. And one week in the fall of 
1981 I tasted a different mushroom for breakfast each day, for 
seven days, all from within walking distance of the house! 

I hope Trail & Landscape readers will enjoy a few of these 
fall collector's items. Remember, however, than municipal 
authorities don't like mushrooms'. Fields and grassy areas 
around Ottawa are being sprayed with herbicide, so wash your 
mushrooms well. And don't take chances. Some beautiful mush¬ 
rooms are not good to eat! 

As a precautionary measure one of my sketch-books begins 
as follows: 

"Anderson's list of edible and eaten mushrooms. If 

there is no one around to discuss it with, avoid the 

last entry. " 
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As a footnote, it seems that the mushroom collector can 
never have too many good reference books. My first choice in¬ 
cludes two Canadian publications now considered classics: 

Groves, J.W. 1962. Edible and poisonous mushrooms of 
Canada. Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 

and 

Pomerleau, Rene. 1977. Champignons de I'est du Canada 
et des Etats-Unis . Les Editions La Presse, Ltee, Montreal. 

If you can afford it and have a lectern to put it on, Rene Pomer- 
leau's 1980 

Flore des champignons au QuSbec. Les Editions La Presse, 
Ltee, Montreal 

is the most complete, detailed and readable book available on 
mushrooms anywhere. 


Quick Food Outlets 



Last winter's Redpoll population emphasized the need for quick 
food outlets. These tracks (except for the hare and squirrel 
tracks in the background) show how clumps of goldenrod and 
other seed-bearing plants were frequented by Redpolls that flew 
to the order counter and milled around waiting for a chance at 
the food. No neat queue line here'. Bill Gummer 
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The Ottawa River 
Snow Dump Site 


BACKGROUND 

The Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton (RMOC) and 
the Ontario Ministry of the Environment (MOE) are working toward 
an agreement on guidelines for dumping snow from the downtown 
Ottawa area into the Ottawa River. It is expected that the 
decision to build a 2.5 million dollar snow dumping platform on 
Chaudiere Island will be announced shortly, possibly by the 
time you read this article. 

The project calls for a ramp to be built adjacent to the 
island overlying the fast-moving water below Chaudiere Falls. 

The structure would be situated immediately east of Chaudiere 
Bridge (see map) and would accomodate up to 14 trucks at a time. 
According to reliable sources the project would be completed 
in 1983 and be operational for the 1983-84 winter. The munici¬ 
pality has been pressing for the ramp due to a gradual loss of 
snow dump sites in the downtown area. The eventual loss of 
Lebreton Flats to federal buildings and the next phase of a 
housing project means that RMOC has to search elsewhere for 
secure snow disposal sites. 

MOE had said for some time that it might approve the pro¬ 
ject provided snow was new (less that 24 hours old) and that no 
objections were forthcoming from other levels of government. 

RMOC indicated that it could not meet this standard and counter¬ 
ed with a six-day limit on snow removal. This proposal was 
rejected by MOE. RMOC then proposed a 48-hour limit on major 
arteries and a 72-hour limit on secondary arteries. This latest 
proposal was accepted following a meeting of senior government 
officials in June. How new snow can remain "clean" when scraped 
from dirty city streets remains unanswered. 

City snow contains contaminants such as lead from automo¬ 
bile exhausts, salt, abrasives and phosphates from salting and 
sanding operations, and oils and greases from automobiles and 
furnaces. Trash, animal droppings, domestic waste, and small 
amounts of other heavy metals, such as cadmium, zinc and iron, 
also find their way into urban snow. This is particularly dis¬ 
turbing since contaminants in snow could have a number of adverse 
effects on river ecology. J.L. Richards et at. (1973) investi¬ 
gated snow disposal in the National Capital Area, comparing land 
and river disposal systems. They concluded that of the four 
major pollutants in snow (salt, suspended solids, solid waste 
and lead) only salt could be safely released to the river. 
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SALT 


On land, salt exhibits toxic effects on plants and can 
contaminate ground water. It is so soluble that much of it 
finds its way into sewers and streams via runoff in any event. 

It would be very dilute in the Ottawa River. 

SUSPENDED SOLIDS 

Suspended solids or particulate matter in the form of sand, 
abrasives and organic matter may find its way into rock and 
gravel spaces in the spawning beds of Walleye (Stizostedion 
witrium vitrium) immediately downstream from the snow dump site. 
(See map on previous page.) This material might be swept down¬ 
stream; however, there have been no studies to determine this 
conclusively. 

SOLID WASTES 

Solid waste in snow consists of metal, concrete rubble and 
garbage. This form of pollution can be controlled at the source, 
although not entirely eliminated. 

LEAD IN RIVER SEDIMENTS 

Lead as found in snow is intimately associated with sus¬ 
pended solids such as sand, abrasives and organic materials. 

The bulk of lead in an aquatic environment tends to be in the 
insoluble form and settles out into sediments with the particu¬ 
late matter. The federal government studied heavy metal concen¬ 
trations in sediments collected at two- or three-mile intervals 
along the Ottawa River from Ottawa to Thurso in 1971 (Oliver and 
Kinrade 1972) and in identical locations in 1972 (Oliver and 
Agemian 1974). In 1971, exceedingly high sediment lead levels 
(1344 and 336 ppm) were found at the Mann Avenue-Range Road 
snow dumping site in Ottawa. Snow dumped directly into the 
river at this location had produced the elevated lead levels. 

The Ontario Ministry of the Environment then recommended that 
snow disposal sites be located at least 30 metres away from 
watercourses. As a result of this recommendation, no snow was 
dumped into the Rideau River during the winter of 1971-72. This 
change reduced the sediment lead levels to the 100-200 ppm range 
in 1972. In both years, elevated levels were found also below 
sewage outfalls at Smiths Falls, Brewery Creek and Hawkesbury 
(range: 84-275 ppm). The point to remember here is that snow 
dumping on the Rideau River produced almost five times the 
sediment lead levels as did sewage outfalls on either river, in 
contrast to the calculated estimates of consulting firms commis¬ 
sioned by RMOC to examine the feasibility of the proposal. The 
consultants concluded that lead from the proposed snow dump 
facility would produce no significant change in water quality 
or detrimental effect on aquatic life (The Proctor and Redfern 
Group, McNeely Engineering and Structures Ltd. 1981). 
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LEAD IN THE FOOD CHAIN 


Lead finds its way into the aquatic food chain in a number 
of ways. Fish can absorb lead directly through the body surface 
as well as from diet (Adams 1975). Shellfish have been known 
to concentrate lead several thousand times greater than the 
surrounding water (Pringle et al. 1968). In laboratory experi¬ 
ments Tubifex worms have concentrated lead ten times in 80 
minutes (Weise and Jakobi 1975). Algae are particularly vulner¬ 
able and can absorb and accumulate large concentrations of lead 
(Pigg et al. 1975) . In a laboratory experiment, Patrick and 
Loutit (1976) found that with as little as 1 ppm lead in water, 
bacteria and the worms that ingested them contained 410 and 560 
ppm lead respectively. A number of pure bacteria cultures have 
been able to transform insoluble lead into the soluble form at 
various pH's (Wong et al. 1975). In both fresh and salt water 
environments, lead levels in aquatic biota show a strong tendency 
to decrease up the food chain. For instance, in the Illinois 
River, mean concentrations (ppm) were approximately as follows: 
sediments 30, worms 20, clams 3, non-carnivorous fish 0.7, car¬ 
nivorous fish 0.6, and water 0.002 (Leland and McNurney 1974). 

The average sediment lead levels for the Ottawa River were 
26 ppm in 1971 and 46 ppm in 1972. For the Ridean River, the 
levels were 42 ppm and 64 ppm respectively. It would not be 
unreasonable, therefore, to expect fish flesh to be in the range 
of 1 ppm at the 1972 levels. Lead in fish muscle has reached 
1.78 ppm in Toronto Harbour (Ontario Ministry of the Environment 
1979) . 

SUBLETHAL EFFECTS OF LEAD IN AQUATIC BIOTA 

Apart from the contamination of fish as food, lead also 
exerts sublethal effects, reducing the productivity of aquatic 
biota. Lead can be toxic to certain species of algae with con¬ 
centrations as low as 0.01 ppm (Lam et al. 1976) . Daphnia 
magna, a zooplankter, exhibited a 50% reduction in reproduction 
after three weeks exposure to 0.1 ppm lead (Biesinger and 
Christensen 1972). Significant sublethal effects of waterborne 
lead on fish are reported by the International Joint Commission 
(IJC 1981) and include anemia (0.13 ppm), spinal curvatures, 
learning impairment and nerve degeneration (0.008 ppm) and 
decreased growth (0.022-0.065 ppm). Various other disorders, 
such as mucus production in gills which interferes with respira¬ 
tion and enzyme inhibition in organs, occur at varying concen¬ 
trations . 

HEALTH AND ENVIRONMENTAL STANDARDS 

The most critial effects of lead in humans are those af¬ 
fecting the nervous system, the reproductive system, hemoglobin 
synthesis and the cardiovascular system. These effects occur 
at levels near or slightly above those found in large segments 
of the population (Jaworski 1978). Therefore, no additional 
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lead should be brought into the environment. Health and Welfare 
Canada advises that the world health criteria for human lead 
consumption should be 3 mg/week/adult (less for children) and 
that 0.1 ppm should be the standard for food. Fish are commonly 
above this level at present. The standard for fish in Canada 
was 10 ppm, but this standard was discontinued in 1978. Now 
each case is judged individually. The MOE standard for drinking 
water is 0.050 ppm; the mean lead level in the Ottawa River was 
0.030 ppm in 1979 or 60% of the standard. The International 
Joint Commission (1981) has recommended that water quality 
standards for lead in the Great Lakes be cut to one-fifth those 
existing just a few years ago. Even at the recommended level 
of 0.002-0.005 ppm (depending on water hardness), the Commission 
admits that this level will not necessarily protect aquatic 
biota from the effects of alkyl lead compounds (IJC 1981) . The 
Ottawa River is presently six times that limit. The snow dump 
will add more lead to the acquatic system. 

For years, Ronald Prevost has made his living as a commer¬ 
cial fisherman on the Ottawa River, mostly downstream from 
Ottawa. He catches the types of fish which would be most affect¬ 
ed by lead contamination: Bullhead, Sturgeon, American Eel, 
catfishes and Carp. These are fish that sift the sediments for 
invertebrates and plant material and would be higher in lead 
than more predaceous fish higher in the food chain. Contamina¬ 
tion of these fish could result in closure of the fishery. 

ALTERNATIVES 

What are the alternatives? The present system of dumping 
on land is the safest from an environmental standpoint. Sites 
can be chosen with favourable soils (high pH, small particle 
size) and surface drainage characteristics that will hold most 
of the leachate. Low berms can be built. Evaporation concen¬ 
trates the water, leaving behind salt, lead, other heavy metals, 
sand and trash. This material can be collected and taken to a 
sanitary disposal site in summer. Oliver and Agemian (1974) 
reported that runoff from Ottawa snow disposal sites contained 
only about 1% of the lead burden in the snow. 

The possibility of using snow piles for cooling buildings 
has not been given adequate consideration. RMOC was giving 
some thought to doing studies on this matter, but presumably it 
is easier simply to dump the snow into the river. A quarry 
behind the Sir Charles Tupper Building in Hog's Back Park was 
being contemplated as a snow dump site. By using head exchang¬ 
ers the federal government could use the snow to cool its 
buildings in the area during the summer. In the United States, 
snow making machines have been used to pile up snow in winter 
so that it can be used in conjunction with heat exchangers to 
cool buildings in the summer (McPhee 1981). 

But why bother doing something positive with the snow when 
you can simply dump it into the river? 
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Since most of the lead in snow is derived from automobile 
exhausts and poses a serious threat to human health, it should 
be phased off the market rapidly. According to the Air Pollu¬ 
tion Control Directorate of Environment Canada, Canada has 
undergone a 40% reduction in leaded gasoline consumption. How¬ 
ever, this reduction is low compared with the United States, 
where 80% of consumption is unleaded; the consumption level will 
be regulated to 90% in the near future. Great Britain is current¬ 
ly undergoing an active campaign to reduce leaded gasoline 
consumption. 

SUMMARY 

The snow disposal project should be held in abeyance, at 
least until lead in gasoline has been eliminated and the impact 
of particulate matter on spawning beds has been determined. 
Governments need waste no time in applying more stringent con¬ 
trols on leaded gasoline consumption. There is an abundance of 
information on its damaging effects on human health and the 
environment. As for the provincial government, it's time it 
stopped paying lip service to such ideals as maintaining a 
healthy environment for fish stocks. Lead levels (and other 
contaminants such as mercury) in the Ottawa River and many other 
waterways are currently at concentrations which adversely affect 
fish and other aquatic life. Installing a facility, then moni¬ 
toring the results of contamination is not good enough. Govern¬ 
ments should take their responsibilities seriously and refuse 
permission for such projects until environmental concerns have 
been resolved. 

Regional government has a problem with snow disposal. At 
first it engaged a consultant to assess the problem in general 
and received ambiguous recommendations which on the one hand 
recognize that salt is the only pollutant that can be released 
safely in the river, while on the other hand recommend river 
disposal where trash and abrasives are limited. The possibility 
of longterm damage to the river system from lead is acknowledged 
but largely dismissed as an unknown. From that point on, the 
focus has been on river disposal. Calculations of lead pollu¬ 
tion are apparently more important than real life situations, 
for instance, the case of lead pollution at the Mann Avenue site 
on the Rideau River. Moving the pollution problem from the 
Rideau River to the Ottawa River has been justified in consult¬ 
ants' reports on the basis of the greater dilution factor in the 
larger river. The fact that the pollution will be spread over 
a larger area and take longer for a buildup means nothing to 
those accustomed to thinking in short terms. 

It's time we stopped looking to rivers as a convenient 
place to dump our wastes. These actions demonstrate a lack of 
concern for the environment, and are unimaginative and un¬ 
necessary. 
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Field naturalists are urged to make their views known to 
the appropriate levels of government: 

Andy Haydon 
Regional Chairman 

Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton 
222 Queen Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIP 5Z3 


Hon. Keith C. Norton 
Minister of the Environment 
135 St. Clair Avenue West 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4V IP5 


Hon. Alan W. Pope 
Minister of Natural Resources 
Room 6323, Whitney Block 
99 Wellesley Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 
M7A 1W3 


Hon. John Roberts 
Minister, Environment Canada 
14th Floor, Fontaine Building 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A 0H3 
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First Annual Autumn 
Field Trip to Presqu'ile 

Val Bernard Ladouceur and Bruce M. Di Labio 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club's first ever autumn trip 
to Presqu'ile Provincial Park took place on August 22, 1982. 

A full busload, 46 people including trip leader Bruce Di Labio 
and assistant Steve O'Donnell, left CarlingWood Shopping Centre 
at 6:40 a.m. When we left Ottawa it was clear and a cool 6 C. 

We followed Highway 16 to 401, making a 20-minute coffee stop 
along the way, and arrived at the park shortly before 10 a.m. 

The temperature by this time was 12-15°C, and skies were sunny 
with some cloudy periods. 

We checked the park's third beach area first. Gadwall, 
Pintail, Double-crested Cormorant, Ruddy Turnstone, Black-bel¬ 
lied Plover, 2 Baird's Sandpipers, 3 Sanderlings, 6 Great Black- 
backed Gulls, Bonaparte's Gull and Caspian Terns were among the 
birds identified between the beach and Owen Point (looking out 
toward Gull Island — see map below). 
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We ate lunch In the picnic area and then dropped into the 
Camp Office area before proceeding along Paxton Drive by bus. 
The bus emptied near the Calf Pasture to give the group fairly 
good views of a Loggerhead Shrike. Finally, we arrived at the 
Museum - Lighthouse area. The temperature was now 19-20 C, and 
skies were cloudy with drizzle at times. Four species of swal¬ 
low were seen here: Bank, Barn and Tree Swallows, and Purple 
Martin. We finished with 35 Double-crested Cormorants and 150 
Caspian Terns for the day; it was at this location that people 
had the best views. A few of our group managed to check the 
Museum before boarding the bus again. 

Our final stop was the Marsh Nature Trail. A Common Loon 
was seen from the bus on the way. Along the trail itself we 
had Pied-billed Grebe, Common Gallinule (Moor Hen), Mallard, 
Black Duck, Blue-winged Teal, Green-winged Teal, Northern 
Harrier, Olive-sided Flycatcher, and an excellent view of a 
Kingfisher feeding. 

We left the park around 4 p.m. and arrived at Carlingwood 
Shopping Centre about 6:30 p.m. Our group found a total of 
60 species in the park itself and additional species such as 
Great Blue Heron, Red-tailed Hawk and American Kestrel from 
the bus along the highway. 

Bruce would like to thank Roger Taylor and Bernie for 
helping lead the field trip with special thanks to Ellaine 
Dickson for making all the necessary arrangements. 


National Museum Activities 

A taxidermy workshop will again be offered (in English and 
French concurrently) on the theme "mount your own chukar", 
involving three evenings: November 23, 25 and 30. Register 
after November 9 by phoning 995-9060. There will be transporta¬ 
tion from the Museum to the taxidermy lab. 

Aquatic Biology in the Rideau Canal is the subject of a 
Dinobus field trip on Sunday, October 24, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Appropriate clothing and footwear, please! Register, beginning 
October 12, at 995-9060. 

Family films are offered as follows, all starting at 2 p.m. 

Design and Nature ) November 27 and 28 

Animal Olympians ) 

African Adventures ) Audubon films on 

Adventures in the American Vest) November 14 with 

Tom Diez. 

There will be simultaneous French translation and aid for the 
hard of hearing for these films, in the Museum auditorium. 
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Club Bird Feeders 


This year the Club will continue to operate the same three 
feeders as last year: on the Jack Pine Trail off Moodie Drive in 
Stony Swamp; in the Pine Grove Picnic Area off Davidson Road west 
of Hawthorne Road in the southern Greenbelt; and off Pink Road west 
of Klock Road north of Aylmer. Don't forget, also, the National 
Capital Commission's popular feeder beside the parking lot at the 
Mer Bleue Interpretation Centre on Dolman Ridge Road. 
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arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Paul Catling (996-1665), Chairman 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please 
arrive earlier; leaders start promptly. If you need a ride, 
don't hesitate to ask the leader. 


Wednesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

10 November THE WAYS OF THE WHISKEY-JACK 
8:00 p.m. Speaker: Dan Strickland 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Of all the birds that inhabit Canada's great north 
woods, none is more confiding than the Gray Jay 
(or "Whiskey-jack"), and few have a more interest¬ 
ing biology. For the past 15 years, Dan Strick¬ 
land, Park Naturalist of Algonquin Provincial 
Park, has studied the Gray Jay and learned some of 
its secrets. For example, Dan has gained impor¬ 
tant insights into the Whiskey—jack s territorial¬ 
ity, food storage and winter survival. Most 
interesting of all, he has investigated the in¬ 
credibly early nesting of this bird which success¬ 
fully incubates its eggs and raises its young when 
the snow is still deep on the ground and the 
temperature is often well below freezing. 

Dan will illustrate his talk with an impressive 
collection of slides covering all aspects of the 
Whiskey-jack's life. Come and find out more about 
this remarkable bird. ___ 


Sunday 
14 November 
7:30 a.m. 


BUS TRIP TO NAIRNE ISLAND 
Leader: Bruce Di Labio 

Meet; National Museum of Natural Sciences, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets, east parking lot 
Cost: none 

This all-day outing will go first to Nairne Island 
(east of Morrisburg) to see waterfowl, and then to 
the Cornwall Power Dam to observe winter gulls and 
more waterfowl. Dress warmly, wear waterproof foot¬ 
wear, and bring a hearty lunch. Binoculars and/or 
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scopes are essential. 

To register, telephone 722-3050 (after 10 a.m. 
only), at least one week in advance of the trip. 
Acceptance will he on a first come first served - 
basis. Tlie Museum's Dinobus will be provided, 
free of charge, for transportation. 


Sunday 
21 November 
9:00 a.m. 



LICHENS OF TEE OTTAWA DISTRICT 
Leader: Ernie Brodo 

Meet: National Museum"of Natural Sciences, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets, mayaentrance 
.-This trip will concentrate on_one of the best lichen 
spots in the region, probably t";.area between 
Richmond and North Gower. Wear warm clothing and 
boots, and bring a hand lens. 


Wednesday WINTER BIRD IDENTIFICATION 

1 Dacentber Leader t Stephen O’Donnell (729-1554) 

7:30 p.m. Meet: Activity Room #3, National Museum of’Watural 
Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Slides and recordings will help you hone your 
winter birdwatching skills-. 


'Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

14 December - ALL ABOL'T. LICHENS 
8:00 p.m. Speaker: Ernie Brodo 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, Metcalfe and Mclgod Streets 
Ernie Brodo, Chief of the Botany Division at the 

P National Museum of Natural Sciences- and a former 
Club President, will present an illustrated talk 
oh lichens. He will discuss' how they live and 
will take us on a world-wide tour to see where 
they occur . Ernie is a widely'known expert and, 
on the local scene, has published Lictehs~ of—the 
■OttaiM Beg'i-on, a guide to the identification of 
Ottawa's approximately 370 Species: (Sea Trail 
& Landscape .15(4): 214 -(1981) ,1 The outing on 
- November 21 will be preparation -foE this talk- 


UEAVLIW,: Material intended for the -January-February issue 
rnust.be in Ufte Editor's handsi before Udbenber &. 


















